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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We have the pleasure to present to our readers the 
very excellent “Inaugural Address of the Rey. Wm. H. 
Ds Lancer, D.D. Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered before the Trustees, Faculty and Stu- 
dents, in the College Chapel, on Wednesday, September 
17th, 1828.” ‘This interesting appeal to the citizens, 
will, we trust, not be in vain; but produce the effect 
of arousing the attention of the public to this important 
institution, where, under our own eyes, our children may 
enjoy all the advantages, which have usually been ex- 
pected for them from colleges abroad. 


GENTLEMEN :— 
The Trustees, the Faculty, the Students, and the Friends, 
of the University of Pennsylvania: 

The circumstances under which we meet at the pre- 
sent period are, in every view that can be taken of them, 
peculiarly interesting to us all. 

To you, Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, the oc- 
casion is one of interest, since it is the opening of that 


new course of exertion in behalf of the University of 


Pennsylvania, on which the earnest expectation of an 
interested community, as well as your own equally ear- 
nest desires, are fixed, as the means of its future cleva- 
tion; and since, by the recent measures of your Board, 
you stand pledged to the public on the responsibility of 
your word, honor, reputation, and stewardship, to throw 
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/a nominal, can have no efficient and profitable existence 
| without your patronage and favor, is on the eve of an 
| intended resuscitation; and, at this moment, comes for- 
ward to ask at your hands, not only a candid interpreta- 
tion of the measures of its Governors, but a favorable 
estimate of its present claims; and your countenance to 
the united exertions of its Trustees and Faculty, to ren- 
der it, in respect of its future discipline and instructions, 
as worthy of your support, as it is, in regard to its loca- 
tion, deserving of your favour. Every individual among 
us, who now sustains, or who shall ever sustain, the en- 
dearing and tender relations of a parent, must respond 
from his inmost soul to the present effort to revive a col- 
lege, where his sons may attain an adequate collegiate 
education without encountering the increased expensesy 
and the moral perils, of an estrangement from. the de- 
| lights, associations, and counsels, of the parental roof. 

it will strike you at once, that as respects the indivi- 
dual who addresses you on this occasion in a new capaci- 
ty, tle present circumstances are of a kind calculated 
to impress him deeply. I stand before you the incum- 
bent of a station wholly unsolicited; the distinction of 
| which is fully equalled by its difficulties; and in which 
| the responsibility to the Board who have honored me 
| with the appointment, to the Faculty with whom I am 
| called to act, to the youth who shall become the alumni of 
ithe Institution, and to the parents who may commit 
| their offspring to its care, is, and is felt to be, of the deep- 
'est and most solemn kind. To this office, if I bring no 
| large amount of the peculiar experience which belon 


the entire weight of your extended and powerful influ- | to it, I may venture to say that! do bring the most cordial 


ence into the scale of the institution of which you are 
the constituted guardians. ’ 
To us, my brethren of the Faculty, the present cir- 


{ interest, the purpose of entire devotion, and the strong: 


est convictions of its high responsibility. Such as m 
| talents, information, and experience are, they shall be 


cumstances are interesting almost beyond the power of | unsparingly bestowed upon its duties. I should shrink, 
an estimate. Fer, whether the view be just or unjust, however, from the station, were it not that I trust to be 
a scrutinizing public invariably associates the prosperity | sustained by the wisdom, zeal, and experience of a most 
or decline of a literary institution with the character, di- | enlightened and influential Board of ‘Trustees—by the 
ligence and talents, of those who conduct its govern- | talent, established characters, and tried capacities, of 
ment and its instructions; and they cannot be deterred | the able and learned Faculty with whom I am associa- 
from regarding, nor from pronouncing, the measure of | ted; by the favorable views of this distinguished com- 
the former the certain standard of the latter. To us, | munity ; and, especially, by the, favour, guidance, and 
then, the present occasion marks the commencement of | blessing of Him, on whom, neither on this, nor on an 
a career of labor in which not merely our personal and | other occasion, would I omit to acknowledge my de- 
domestic interests, but, to a wide extent, our character | pendence. 
and standing with the public, are deeply implicated. The very brief period which has elapsed between the 
To you, young gentlemen, the Students of the Uni- | date of my appoiritment and the present moment, added 

versity, our present mecting is one of interest, because | to the burden of the preparatory arrangements of the 
it is the beginning of a system of instruction and disci- | new system, necessarily precludes my attempting at this 
pline in some respects new, under the tuition and con- | time, any thing more than a rapid sketclrof the benefits 
trol of a faculty, who are in some degree strangers to | of a collegiate education; a brief developement of the 
you; but who, nevertheless, will cheerfully pledge a | system of instruction and discipline adopted in the Uni- 
paternal interest in your welfare, and their utmost ener- | versity; and the exbibition of some of those claims 
gy in the effort to expand your minds, enlarge your ac- | which it is conceived an Institution located in this city 
quirements, and implant the seeds of that knowledge i. upon the fostering encouragement of the public. 
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which must be the foundation of your future eminence, In displaying the benefits of a collegiate education, 
respectability, and happiness in the world. it may be stated as one of its principal advantages, that 
To the friends of the University, under which term I | collegiate studies invigorate the mind. 
trust may be included not only the respectable audience | That curious machine which the all wise and omnipo- 
whom I now address, but the great majority of the com- | tent Creator has placed within our frames, unlike the 
munity within the limits of Philadelphia, the present | workmanship of human hands, is strengthened and im- 
meeting may be pronounced interesting in the extreme. | proved the more it is employed. Its etherial materials 
An Institution, which was originally called into life for | do not wear out, and break, and thus stop its progress, 
your speomeneteens and which, however it may retain | like the yielding substances around us, which use or ac- 
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cident deteriorate, render useless, or destroy. The | 
mind is strengthened by use. ‘The studies therefore | 
which are best adapted to exercise its utmost powers | 
are, at the same time, best calculated to stimulate them. | 
Of this character are the studies pursucd in a collegiate | 
course, and which are usually arranged under the four | 
comprehensive departments of the Languages, Moral | 
Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and Mathematics. ‘Vhey | 
extort from the student the application of memory, | 
judgment, discrimination, attention, and the faculty of | 
reasoning. The mind isdrawn outas it were from its | 
recesses of ignorance and inactivity. It is made to | 
work—to apply all its powers—to collect, compare, and 
digest the subjects on which it is fixed. Some branches | 
of the course may exert the invigorating influence more | 
powerfully than others; but there is not one of them | 
that fails to exert it toa degree. Their united influence 
is forcible indeed: and it is as impossible to prosecute 
these studies without adding vigor to the mental pow- 
ers, as to engage ina system of corporeal exercise with- 
out strengthening the body. Collegiate studies are the 
gymnastics of the intellect. 

These studies are, also, calculated to expand the 
mind. Unlike material vessels, the more you crowd into 
the mind, the more capacious it becomes. It opens un- 
der the influence of study, as the flower unfolds its 
leaves to the invigorating rays of the sun. But it differs 
from the flower in the extent of its expanding property. 
In the Jatter, when its leaf is wholly unclosed, and its 

5 
ed the limit of its display; its beauties are fully scen. | 
But in the mind, there is no reaching the confines of its | 
powers of improvement. They widen, and lengthen, 
and deepen, with every step of progress. The farther 


> 


you advance, the more boundless is the prospect: te | 


brilliant bosom unveiled to the king of day, it has reach- | are made upon it; tos 


deeper you penetrate, the more unfathomable seems the | 
abyss: the loftier the flight, the more distant appears | 
the brilliant canopy which encloses its exertions. 

Now it isthe effect of collegiate studies to further | 


this progressive improvement of the mind; to remove | 
the obstacles which cramp it; to dispel the ignorance | 
and timidity which hinder its expansion. A host of new 
ideas are admitted: new combinations of thought arise: 
more extended views crowd out the narrow conceptions 
of ignorance: the secret causes of the phenomena of | 
nature are unfolded. <A multitude of visible appearan- 
ces on which before it had looked with the common as- 
tonishment of ignorance as inexplicable, are now un- | 
veiled to its apprehension. The connexions of argu- 
ment are traced, and the dependencies of reasoning dis- 
cerned. The beauties of authors once read with no 
other associations but those of a task, are perceived and 
felt. The mind looks in upon itself, learns whence the 
thoughts arise, and how they may be reduced to the | 
order of continuous and connected expression. The 
hidden treasures of its vernacular tongue are brought | 
forth to its view, acquired and relished; and the delight- | 


ed youth begins to read not merely with his eye, but | 
with his understanding. It is not meant that collegiate 
studies complete the furniture of the mind, nor that 
they carry it to the extremity of information on the sev- | 
eral topics which they embrace. They are designed rather | 
to open to the student the avenucs of knowledge on | 
various subjects, by disclosing its principles and mode | 
of application, to remove the difficulties which lie in 
such abundance at their entrance; and to furnish him 
witb a chart and compass by which he may traverse any 
branch of the great sea of knowledge with safety, profit 
and delight. | 
With the expanding effect of collegiate studies on 
the mind, there is connected 2 pleasure which yields in | 
ferce tonone but those deep emotions of delight which 
flow from the religion of the cross, and which are oc- | 


casionally allotted to a long tried, consistent, and solid 
piety. I refer to that indescribable feeling of satisfac- 
tion which accompanies the acquisition of knowledge. 
Sometimes the emotion is felt when the mind is in the 
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act of receiving any of those new combinations of 
thought to which it was before a stranger. Sometimes 
the feeling is experienced when the ingenuous youth, 
with every faculty stretched into eager attention, 1s lis- 
tening to the expositions of his instructor unfolding to 
him the secret cause of some obvious phenomena as 
long familiar to his eye as inexplicable to his mind. 
Sometimes this pleasure is tasted when, after a laborious 
and almost desponding investigation of some intricate 
point of science, the right apprehension of it suddenly 


‘flashes on the mind with the rapidity of lightning, and 


with a thrill of satisfaction, of which those only who 
have experienced it can form an adequate conception. 
It is a mingled emotion of surprise, self-gratulation, and 
delight, constituting an intellectual pleasure of the high- 
est kind, and is now referred to as an incidental proof of 
the expanding influence of collegiate studies, since itis 
a pleasure which can arise from no other cause but the 
expanding operation of study on the mind. _ 

Collegiate studies give method and precision to the 
mental operations; and this constitutes another most be- 
neficial effect produced by them on the minds and habits 
of the young. 

In the first openings of the human mind all its opera- 
tions are vague, desultory, and unconnected. It flutters 
about from one topic to another, but scarcely dwelling 
upon any one long enough to inhale its substantial bene- 
fits. To fix its attention and subdue its volatility; to 
give permanency to the evanescent impressions which 


and interrupting objects; and to train it to that power 
of abstraction which is essential to the due acquisition 


| of knowledge; these constitute a work of which every 


parent and every teacher has felt the necessity and the 


| difficulty, and the prosecution of which is as vexatious 


and burdensome to them as the performance of it is-es- 


' sential to the successful education of the child. The 


capacity of fully concentrating the mind is indeed one 


| of the most difficult, and one of the latest acquisitions 
that is made by men. To thousands who attempt the 


search, it isa jewel Never found. And yet in almost 
every department of human occupation, it is an acqui- 
sition of most commanding importance. — It involves dis- 
crimination, judgment, coolness, the power of abstrac- 


‘tion, and that subjection of the understanding to the 


will, which the 


nost rigid discipline only can accom- 
plish. 


Without it, no man can excel in any profession 


(in which eminence depends upon the labours of the 


mind. Without it, the lawyer would become bewil- 
dered, the physician a trifler with human sufferings and 
human life, the philosopher a dreamer, the merchant 
confounded by the complications of his business, and 
the divine lost amidst the opposing systems, views, trans- 
lations and expositions, through which he must pass on 
his way to religious truth. In short, the mind unposess- 
ed of this power of concentration, in the midst of its 


| pursuits, most resembles the surface of the sea covered 


by the wreck and fragments of the Trojan fleet.* 
Now, it is the tendency of collegiate studies to exer- 
cise the mind with a view to the remedy of this striking 
evil. They compel the student to fix his attention. 
They force him to practise this concentration of mind. 
They impart precision to his views, and method to his 
conceptions. They exercise his powers of discrimina- 
tion, taste, and judgment. ‘They constrain him to think; 
to think connectedly and deeply. This is particularly 
the effect of mathematical studies, whilst it flows more 
or less from almost every branch of his collegiate pur- 
suits. If these studies be engaged in with zeal and in- 
dustry, the result will be inevitable. It is only by this 
constant exercise on subjects which cannot be pursued 


| without more or less abstraction, that the mind can be 


trained to a steady application of its powers. Such sub- 
jects wage an unceasing war with mental volatility. And 
he who has once encountered the demonstrations of 


* “Arma yirum, tabuleq: et Troia gaza per undas”” 
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Euclid, or the problems of the higher mathematics, or 
even become thoroughly versed in the principles of any 
single science, well knows that to gather up the lubri- 
cous particles of mercury between the fingers, is as hope- 
ful an attempt as to prosecute these studies effectually 
with a confused cr unconcentrated mind. Collegiate 
studies may be considered as constituting the mental 
training of the intellectual soldier, without which it is 
as unlikely that he should prosecute his future contests 
with prejudice, sophistry, and ignorance successfully, as 
that the raw recruit, unpractised in the tactics which he 
is called to exercise, should be able to contend with the 
steady discipline and skillful evolutions of the vete- 
£an,. 

It would occupy us too long to dwell, even in the 
cursory manner in which I have touched the preceding 
topics, on all the benefits of a collegiate education. 
Besides their stimulating and expanding influence, and 
the effect they produce in teaching the mind the full 
and efficient use of its various powers, these studies | tice of it, the mental energy, expansion, elevation, and 
furnish a source of subsequent satisfaction in whatever | precision, to which I have referred. Collegiate attain- 
situation the individual may be placed, by storing his | ments are the foundation on which the edifice of future 
mind with principles, facts, conclusions, and truths, on | professional knowledge is to be reared: and its symme- 
which it may feed with profit and delight, in defiance of | try, strength, and durability, will be in exact proportion 
the ills of fortune; or to which he may recur as the fu- | to the character of this groundwork on which it is to 
ture means of repairing secular losses, and re-establish- | rest. If this be feeble, disproportioned, carelessly con- 
ing himself in the world on a footing of support, if not | structed, or of bad materials, it cannot serve for any 
of independence. ‘The treasures which may be here | other than a defective, insecure, unstable building. And 
acquired, unlike the fleeting possessions of the world, | even if the youthful student is not destined for either of 
have a stamp of permanence upon them. ‘The well | the learned professions, the mental training which he 
furnished youth, when he quits the placid groves of | undergoes in college, and the knowledge which he here 
learning, may be compelled to betake himself to pur- | acquires, will not be thrown away. They will aid him 
suits in a great degree foreign to the particular studies | in whatever occupation he may choose to engage. They 
in which he was here engaged, and in which but a limit- | will not be lost to him in the fields of agriculture, at the 


ed portion of the knowledge here obtained, can be turn- | marts of commerce, on the mountain wave, or in the 
ed to effectual use. But whatever be his occupation he tented field. 








world as the boundaries of its empire. The opinions 
and views which he inhales from such associates, are of 
the loftiest and most comprehensive kind, It would be 
in opposition to all analogy and all experience to imagine 
that such assosiations will not elevate and dignify his 
character, enlarge and liberalize his mind, and stamp his 
intellectual habits with some ennobling as well as. per- 
manent impressions. He cannot breathe in such an at- 
mosphere, without imbibing a portion of its eleyated 
spirit or its sterling vigor. 

It will be seen at once, that, if collegiate studies pro- 
duce the effects which have been now enumerated—if 
they stimulate, expand, ennoble, and inform the mind, 
and give precision and method to its operations, they 
must obviously be calculated to prepare the individual 
who submits to this discipline, for the pursuit of any pro- 
fessional engagement on which his eye may be fixeed: 
for of which of the professions can it, with any truth, 
be said, that it needs not, in the acquisition or the prac- 


carries with him, not barely a consciousness of the ac- It will not be deemed necessary to cite the authority 
quisitions, but that beneficial influence which they have | of names in behalf of the benefits of collegiate educa- 
already exerted upon his mind, views, and habits, and | tion. In general, it will be found that, in modern times, 
that general knowledge of them, which both disposes | the most distinguished names, in every branch of learn- 
and qualifies him to apply them, if not to any secular} ing, have been once inscribed upon the records of a 
uses, at least to the promotion of his mental pleasures. | college. And among the comparatively few excep- 
It has often happened, also, that a collegiate education | tions that may be discovered, where native talent has 
has been the resource of misfortune in its day of an-| broken forth by its innate elasticity, and in despite of all 
guishk. When the ebbing tide of human affairs has left | obstacles reached in triumph the summit of distinction, 
the once prosperous individual, like a stranded vessel, | the want of collegiate training, and of the collegiate at- 
forlorn, bereft, surrounded by a flock of distressed de- | tainments, ‘has been, in general, strongly felt, and deep- 
pendents, and every obvious mean of subsistence car-| ly deplored. ‘To us, it must ever be an argument of 
ried off by the remorseless wave, in casting about his de- | overwhelming force upon this subject, that the Father 
sponding thoughts for some medium of support,heis bro’t | of American Philosophers, the venerable Franklin, the 
to the necessity of making an application of his know- | indomitable vigor of whose mind raised him, unaided 
ledge. He begins to clearaway the rubbish which through | by any collegiate advantages, to the highest rank in the 
indolence, or from not feeling the necessity of exertion, | scientific as in the political history of his country, was 
he had allowed to collect around his mind, and soon dis- | among the founders of the collegiate institution with 
covers to his delight the solid but neglected materials of | which we are connected. 
a foundation which was laid under the auspices of a col-| In explaining the course of instruction, and the nature 
Jege; and on this he erects that edifice of maintenance, | of the discipline adopted in the University, I may re- 
perhaps of wealth, which, in the days of youth and pros- | mark, that, in respect to the amount and the character 
perity, no pressure required him to build. of the studies to be pursued in the college, she need 
It should not be forgotten, that the studies here pur- | not shrink from a comparison with any of her sister in- 
sued are calculated to produce an elevated tone of mind, | stitutions. The published statement (a) of the course, 
and to infuse a portion of their own dignity into the | evinces it to be, in respect of classical and scientific 
views and habits of the learner. The associations into | knowledge, as full and comprehensive as, in the present 
which the youth is introduced, are those of the most | state of learning, and in any portion of our country, has 
distinguished men of every age. He discourses with | been deemed requisite for a collegiate education. Bya 
philosophers, whose names have long been synonimous | recent determination of the Board, the collegiate year 
with literary fame. He imbibes the sentiments of poets | has been divided into three terms, (2) at the end of 
and historians, who, for centuries, have been the theme | each of which, pub/ic examinations of the classes will be 
of admiration to the world. He entersinto the myste- | held, when the parents and guardians of the youth en- 
ries of science, inthe company of men who have penetrat- | trusted to the college, will be able to form some judg- 
ed to the inmost recesses of its various departments. He | ment of the efliciency of our exertions, and of the pro- 
listens to the thunders of that eloquence, which, from the | gress of their offspring and wards. 
stern lips of a Demosthenes, waked the slumbering en-| The important branches of elocution and English 
ergies of Greece; or from the more polished tongue of | composition, are to be made subjects of study and prac- 
Cicero, arrested, fora time, that decay into which foreign | tice during the whole four years of the collegiate 
Juxyry and an unwieldly dominion were hurrying the | course; and the graduates of this institution are not to 
majestic republic that claimed the limits of the known! be allowed to Jeave it, entirely ignorant of that immove- 
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able foundation on which the truth of our divine religion 
is built. The evidences of Christianity will hereafter con- 
stitute a branch in the course of their instruction. 

The manner in which these several subjects will be 
taught, and the extent to which they will be attained, 
must depend upon the efficiency and zeal of the profes- 
sors, and the capacity and diligence of the student. For 
the exertions of the former, you have not merely the 
authority of an explicit engagemant, but the guarantee 
of their reputation and interest, which are staked to a 
wide extent upon the success of the collegiate depart- 
ment of the University. In regard to the assiduity of the 
students, so far as it depends upon the faculty, the same 
pledge exists on our part to foster it where it is found, 
to excite where it is dormant, and to infuse it where 
it is wanting. But as no power is reposed with us to. 
change the nature of that capacity with which any stu- 
dent may be endowed by his Creator, we are not to be 
held answerable for the ignorance or dulness which re- 
sults from such a cause. It will be our duty to encou- 
rage the timid, to rouse the heavy, to excite the indolent, 
to fix the volatile, as well as to guide the prompt and to 
aid the assiduous. And when this duty has been faith- 
fully performed, we must commit the result to Him, 
who, while he commands us to labour, himself retains 
the entire control of our success. 

The discipline of a college is the most difficult, and, 
at the same time, the most material part of its economy. 
The youths of our charge, whilst they strenuously as- 
sert the claim to be treated as men, are apt very often to 
conduct themselves like boys. To curb the volatility of 
youth with the rein of decision and judgment, to induce 
the student to respect others by making him respect 
himself, to destroy the temptations to folly by a full oc- 
cupation of the time, to combine in our intercourse with 
the young men the firmness of the governor and the 
dignity of the teacher, with the affability of the associate 
and the interest of the friend—these are the principles 
of that government which it is proposed to establish. 
The cords of discipline are to be tightened. A close 
adherence to the rules of the college in respect to dili- 
gence, attention, and deportment, will be exacted of 
every individual; and exacted, too, not from the mere 
desire of rigor, but from a much higher principle—from 
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of mere male associates, are so often wrecked on the 
shoals of uncouthness and vulgarity. 

It uncloses none of the avenues to those commotions 
and difficulties which grow out of the almost prying su- 
pervision which in distant colleges, is absolutely needful. 

In short it leaves them, in regard te morals, to health, 
to intellect, and to accomplishments, under the watch- 
ful inspection of that eye, which, ofall others, looks with 
the deepest interest and most untiring devotion to their 
temporal and eternal welfare. 

It becomes not the Faculty, with whom I am connect- 
ed, to claim as a body, an equality with the instructors 
of other institutions: but, in behalf of some of my asso- 
ciates, (c) I may venture to refer to that distinction 
which has been already won by them on the arena of 
education, and placed them in their respective depart- 
ments on an eminence that challenges, to say the least, 
the fullest confidence of this community. Elected to 
the several offices we hold by the vote of gentlemen 
who, both as parents and as members of the same com- 
munity, have as high a stake in this institution as your- 
selves, we ask, on the authority of the confidence 
which they have reposed in us, a favourable estimate of 
our fitness to undertake the instruction of your offspring; 
and the supply,of those materials on which our workman- 
ship is to be tested. Without such a degree of patronage 
as shall enable us to exercisé such talents and aptitude for 
our present stations as we may possess, it must be ob- 
vious that capacity and zeal will avail us nothing. We 
regard it as a decided and gratifying earnest of that 
confidence which we hope to merit, that the number of 
those newly admitted to the College, already exceeds 
the number with which it was committed to our hands.* 
At a moment when we are just placing on our limbs the 
armor of battle, it does not become us to express nor 
to indulge the boastful feelings of those, who, having 
triumphed in the contest, are permitted to unclasp the 
helmet and the buckler, to repose in the arms of con- 
quest. We are aware of the difficulties of the under- 
taking in which we aft enlisted; and, whilst we engage 
in it with humility, we see not the red and lowering sky 
which betokens an adverse result; but are rather buoy- 
ed with the hopes that public confidence will not be 
wanting in our characters, nor public patronage be with- 


the conscientious conviction that we owe it to the young | held from our efforts, nor public benefits fail to accrue 
men themselves, to the parents and guardians who shall | from our labours. 


entrust them toour care, and to the characterof the Uni- 
versity, to pursue in regard to these points a temperate 
put decided and undeviating course. 

In calling your attention to the claims of the Univer- 
sity, I can do but little more than barely state the 
grounds on which they rest. They are founded on the 
advantages which the institution affords for the attain- 
ment of education; and on its being an institution be- 
longing to our city, and more or less connected with its 
character and reputation. For efficient and permanent 
patronage, our eyes must be ever fixed upon the distin- 
guished community among whom we are placed. In the 
list of the advantages which it offers, I do not hesitate to 
name the following as eminently worthy of considera- 
tion with eyery parent and every guardian within the 
Jimits of our city. 

It is an institution gs broad in its principles, and as 

omprehensive in its course of instruction, as any col- 
lege within our common country. 

It furnishes an opportunity of educating your sons 
with the least possible expense. 

It presents the advantage of connecting your own su- 

erintendence of their morals with the attainment Of a 

Il collegiate education. 

{t affords to you a frequent opportunity of witnessing 
and judging of their progress. 

It supplies to them the benefit, and to you the satis- 
faction of a constant mutual intercourse. 

It casts no necessary clog upon the maintenance and 
cultivation of those dignified and embellished manners 
which, at a distance from home, and in the rough circles 
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To you, young gentlemen, who are the subjects of our 
present charge, it is proper that I should address a few 
words ofcouncil. Letit be your endeavour fully to appre- 
ciate the advantage allotted to you in having acollegiate 
education placed within your reach. Itisa privilege which 
many have sighed for, and which comparatively few 
enjoy, and which may be made the source of happiness, 
distinction, and profit, to yourselves, and of unspeaka. 
ble gratification to your parents and friends. If your ca- 
reer be marked by diligence and assiduity, and by the 
spirit of order and decorun, it will issue in the results 
which I have named. The meritorious student will be 
honoured. But, if neglectful of your privileges and du- 
ties, and in defiance of the authority and counsels of 
your instructors, you should waste your time, disregard 
your studies, and violate the statutes of the College, the 
stern requisitions of discipline will demand that the cord 
which unites you to this institution should be severed— 
severed to the discredit of your own characters, and at 
the expense of an amount of parental grief and anguish, 
which it is difficult for you to estimate. The highest 
thrill of satisfaction that penetrates the bosom of the pa- 
rent is felt, when he witnesses distinctions bestowed 
upon his offspring, won by their mental and their moral 
efforts. His deepest feeling of distress is tasted, when 
he sees them discredited by. unworthy conduct, or dis- 
graced by voluntary ignorance and indolence. The in- 

* When the College opened, twenty-one ofits former 
students returned. The number newly admitted is thir- 
ty-six: making a total of fifty-seven. 
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tercourse to be maintained between yourselves and the | With the Professor of Languages.—Juvenal. Per- 
Faculty, will be marked, on our part, with kindness, seus. Livy Graca Majora, Vol. IL. 
affection, and courtesy; but, at the same time, with the | With the Professor of Muthematies.—P erspective Geo- 
firm determination to exact from you that respect graphy, including the use of Globes and construction of 
which is due to our stations, and which it is honourable | Maps and Charts. Higher Algebra. Analytical Geo- 
in you to manifest; and that diligent attention to your metry including conic sections. Differential Calculus 
collegiate studies and duties, which we should be un- | (Fluxions. ) ; oy 

faithful to you, to your parents, and to ourselves, not to | HW ith the Professor of Natural Philosophy.—Natural 
require. The Board of Trustees have placed in our Philosophy completed. Chemistry. 

hands a larger amount of authority in the discipline of 
the College, than has hitherto been entrusted to the | 
Faculty of Arts. While this augments our power, it; With the Professor of Languages.—Longinus. 
increases also our responsibility; and presents an addi- | mer authors reviewed or completed. 

tional motive for the prudent and temperate, but firm | With the Professor of Mathematics.—Integral Caleu- 
administration of the collegiate government. From all lus. Analytical Dynamics with the application to Phy- 
who shall unite themselves to this institution, a solemn | sical Astronomy. 

promise is exacted that they will be obedient to its sta-| With ihe Professor of Natural Philosophy.—Astrono- 
tutes, respect its Faculty, avoid all combinations to re- | my. Courses of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry—a 
sist its authority, and pursue their studies with assiduity | second time, 

and zeal. Let me express the hope, that neither the | With the Provost.—Evidences of Natural and Reaveal- 
letter nor the spirit of this engagement will be violated | ed Religion. Metaphysics. Natural and Political Law. 
by you; that the recent elevation of the college system, | Elocution. Composition. Forensic discussions. 

will be accompanied by a corresponding elevation of | — 

the characters, feelings, and habits, of its students; and | (b) The first term of the collegiate year will com- 
that the career which we have now commenced to- | ence on the 15th day of September, and end on the 
gether, may in its result, redound to your honour and | 22d day of December. 


Senior YEAR. 


For- 


profit, to our credit and satisfaction, and to the perma-| The second term will commence on the 6th day of 
nent and solid welfare of the University of Pennsylva- | January, and end on the 15th day of April. 

nia. (d) The third term will commence on the Ist day of May, 

_ and end on the Jast day of July; on which day the public 

NOTES. commencement will be held, unless it be Sunday, in 


which case the commencement will take place the pre- 
ceding Saturday. 
The requisitions for entrance into the Freshman When the terms commence on Saturday, the exercises 
Class, are as follows:—“ Every applicant shall have | of the College will begin on the Monday after. When 
read Virgil, Sallust, and the Odes of Horace, in the La- | the terms end on Sunday, the duties of the College will 
tin: The New Testament, Lucian’s Dialogues, Xeno- | ‘e™unate the preceding Saturday. 
; : ; . | os 

phon’s Cyropedia, and the Greca Minora of Dalzel, in ; ot 50a di a ee ‘ 
the Greek language: and learned quantity and scanning | te) Dr. Rebert —s I rofessor - Mathematics, 
in each. He shall also have been taught Arithmetic, 22¢ the Rev. ee Tone Rit Wylie, Professor of Lan- 
including fractions, and the extraction of roots: English guages;—the former of whom was, at different periods, 
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Grammar, and the elements of Modern Geography.” a distinguished instructor in Columbia College, N. York, 
The course of instruction in the Collegiate Depart- | 94 Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey; and 
ment of the University, will be as follows, viz. | is well known as ranking with the most profound mathe. 


| maticians in the country,—and the latter was for many 


; | years at the head of one of the first classical schools in 
With the Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy.— the city of Philadelphia, equally distinguished for the 


Cicero’s Ovations. English Grammar reviewed. Themes. | extent of his classical attainments, and for his success 
Roman and Grecian Antiquities. English Composition. | both as a disciplinarian and an instructor. 
Declamation. Alexander Dallas Bache, Esq. was eminently success- 

With the Professor of Languages.—Horace, (Odes ful as assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
reviewed, and satires, ) Epictetus. Greca Majora, Vol. | Military Academy at West Point. 

i. Greek exercises. 

With the Professor of Mcthematics.—Arithmetic re- | (d) The ensuing brief history of the University is collect 
viewed. Algebra, to quadratic equations inclusive. |ed from the interesting discourse of Dr. George B. 
Euclid’s elements of Geometry. | Wood, pronounced in 1826, before the Philomathean 

Sornomore Year. | Society —a society connected with the University, un- 

With the Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy.— | der the management of the under graduates, the: de- 
History and Geography, ancient and Modern. Rhetor- | S'8" of which is to promote their improyement in elocu- 
ic. Criticism. Elocution. English Composition. De- am composition, and forensic discussions.— , 
dibictan. The subject of the adoption of an extended and libe- 

With the Professor of Lanuages.—Cicero, de offciis ral system of instruction, suited to the wants of a nu- 
et de oratore.) ‘Terence. Horace, (Epistles and art of | Mcrous and mixed people, had frequently engaged the 
Poetry.) Greca Majora Vol. I. completed. Homer’s | attention of a few individuals, among whom our great 
Wed. Latin and Geeek exercises. | Franklin, ever promifent in works of public usefulness, 

With the Professor of Mathematics.—Elements of Al- | #5 °"¢ of the most conspicuous. Their sentiments 

bra and Geometry completed. Application of Alge- | having been communicated to several others, excited 
ae Geometry, Plain Trigonometry (the demonstra- | considerable interest; and the plan of an academy was 
tion analytically.) Surveying and Mensuration. Spher- |} at length drawn up by Franklin, and submitted to the 


Fresuman YEAR. 


ical Geometry and Trigonometry. approval of those who appeared to be concerned for the 
With Professor of Natural Philosophy.—Mineralogy | success of the project. Twenty-four of the most re- 
and Geology. Natural Philosophy eommenced. | spectable and influential citizens, without regard to dif- 


r | ference of religious opinion, or of professional pursuit, 
Junior YEAR. associated themselves together under the title of ‘ Trus- 

With the Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy.--|tees of the Academy of Philadelphia? The scheme 
Logic. General Grammar. Moral Philosophy. Kng-|was now laid before the public, and its patronage re- 


lish Composition, Forensic discyssions. quested, Such was the spirit of the people, and so ob- 
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vious the promised advantages, that an adequate sum 
was speedily subscribed; and, in the commencement of 
the year 1750, the academy went into operation. Three 
schools, one for the Latin, one for the mathematics, and 
one for the English tongue, were immediately opened; 
two charity schools were soon added; and so flourishing 
was the condition of the institution, and so fair its pros- 
pects of permanent success, that the trustees determined 
to apply for a charter of incorporation, which, in the 
year 1753, they obtained from the proprietary govern- 
ment. The prosperity which continued to attend the 


beyond the limits of a simple academy. Inthe year 
4755 the charter, at their request, was so altered, as to 
confer upon them the right of granting degrees, of ap- 
pointing professors, and of assuming, in all other re- 
spects, the character of a collegiate body. ‘They now 
took the title of ‘Trustees of the College, Academy, 
and Charity School, of Philadelphia.’ ” 

*‘ The Rey. Dr. William Smith, the first provost, was 
a man of distinguished abilities, and of no mean reputa- 
tion as a writer. The degree of doctor in divinity, con- 
ferred upon him by the university of Oxford, and subse- 
quently by the learned faculties of Aberdeen and Dub- 
lin, evinces the esteem in which his station, talents, and 
exertions, were held in Europe. The vice-provost, the 
Rey. Dr. Allison, had long been favourably known in 
the province, as a private teacher. Mr. Kinnersley, 

rofessor of English and oratory, was the associate of 
Franklin in his inyestigations into the subject of elec- 
tricity; and the merit of several discoveries in this sci- 
ence is claimed for him by his cotemporaries. The pro- 
fessor of languages was reputed to be inferior, as a clas- 
sical scholar, to none on the continent.” 

“The pecuniary resources upon which the trustees 
relied, were wholly independent of legislative assistance. 
To the private contributions of the citizens, by which 
they had originally been enabled to commence their 
operations, were subsequently added grants of land and 
money by the proprietaries, and subscriptions to a con- 
siderable amount obtained by the personal application 
of the provost, from the friends of learning in England. 


The funds derived from these sources, united with the | 


roceeds of the school itself, were sufficient to maintain 


it in a prosperous state, till the breaking out of the revo- 


Jutionary contest. The storm which swept away so 


many political institutions, and changed, in some mea- | 
sure, the face of civil society, could not be expected to | 


leave untouched, an establishment, the influence of 


which, if properly exerted, might bear so strongly | 
upon the welfare of the country. <A provision of the | 


charter demanded from the officers of the college, be- 
fore entering upon their duties, an oath of allegiance to 


the king of Great Britain; and it was suspected that the | 


inclinations of some of the most influential among them, 


were but too well in accordance with the obligation of | 


their oath. Accordingly, in the year 1779, it was re- 
commended by the exeeutive council, that the affairs of 
the college should be made the subject of examination 
by the legislature; that whatever in its charter or man- 
angement should be found incompatible with the new 
order of things, should be abrogated, and the whole re- 
modelled, so as at once to preserve the original objects 
of the founders, and religiously to guard the best inte- 


rests of the community. The sentiments of the Assem- | 
bly were in perfect agreement with those of the Coun- | 


cil, and a law was enacted, by which it was hoped they 


might attain the end proposed. The oath of allegiance in | 


the former charter was transferred tothe commonwealth; 
all the offices of the institution were declared vacant; a 
new board of Trustees was appointed; and the old ap- 


[OcroRrr 





| to the University a very considerable endowment out 
| of the forfeited estates. However arbitrary the proceed- 
ing might be considered, it accorded with the predomi- 
| nant fecling of the times; and the party who felt them- 

selves aggrieved having used expostulation in vain, 
| were compelled to yield for the present, and appeal for 

redress to a period of less political excitement. The 
new trustees proceeded immediately to the organiza- 
tion of the institution. The Rev. Dr. John Ewing, a 
member of the Board, was appointed to the prevostship, 
and carried into that office a character of great moral 


defatigable industry. At the same time, the celebrated 
tittenhouse was chosen vice-provost, and professor of 
astronomy. 

But the success of the University did not correspond 
with the lofty pretensions of its title. Whether the un- 
settled condition of the country, consequent upon a 
long war, was unfavourable to the cultivation of learn- 
ing; whether the dissatisfaction with which many re- 
spectable citizens regarded the late measures of the le- 
gislature, had turned the current of patronage towards 
the neighbouring colleges; or whatever cause may have 
operated, certain it is, that the new school was seldom 
crowded with students, and its commencement seldom 
graced with a numerous band of graduates. 

It could not be expected that the trustces and faculty 
of the old college, should acquiesce quietly in what they 
conceived to be an arbitrary violation of their rights. 
Many respectable citizens shared in their sentiments and 
feelings, memorials representing their case, were, on 

| several] occasions, presented to the legislature; and the 
| the tumult of party spirit having at length sufficiently 
| subsided to allow the voice of justice to be heard, in the 
| year 1789, a law was enacted declaring the abrogation 
| of their charter an unconstitutional act, and restoring to 
| them the possession of their estates, and the full exercise 
| of their former privileges. 

‘* The new school, however, retained its charter, and 
_the property with which the legislature had endowed it. 
There were now, therefore, in Philadelphia, two dis- 
tinct establishments, each having its own board of trus- 
tees, and its own faculty. The college and academy 
were revived under the superintendence of their former 


undertaking, soon induced them to expand their views | excellence, united with extensive acquirements and in- 


' provost; and the university continued in operation with 

no other change than such as necessarily resulted from 

the late decision. 

| “From the experience or anticipation of an adverse 

_ result, the schools of Philadelphia had been but a short 
time in operation, when the wish was expressed, by 
both parties, of increasing their strength by a union of 
interests. Accordingly, in the year 1791, the univer- 

sity and college, in a joint petition to the legislature, re- 

quested such alterations in the act of incorporation as 
might be necessary for this purpose. A design so ob- 

viously beneficial, could not fail to meet with approval; 

and the necessary enactments haying been obtained, a 
union on just and satisfactory terms was effected. An 
equal number of trustees from each institution formed 9 

new board, of which the Governor of the state was ex 
officio, president, and which, by the unrestrained right 

_of supplying vacancics, was rendered independent of 
any other control than such as resulted from its obliga- 
| tion to consult the best interest of the seminary entrust- 


| ed to its charge. In the arrangement of the professor- 
ships,#the same regard was paid to the claims of the re- 
spective parties; and the new faculties in the arts and in 
medicine, possessed the united strength of those from 
which they were formed. ‘The more comprehensive 
| title of University of Pennsylvania, absorbed, of course, 
| that of College and Academy, which, after an interrupt- 


ellation of College, Academy, and Charity School of | ed duration of nearly forty years, with a fame which the 
Philadelphia, was exchanged for the more highly sound- | success of numerous graduates had spread over the con- 
tinent, was now finally extinguished. 
** Soon after the union of the schools, the edifice which 
had been erected by the state of Penn’sa. as a residence 
for the President of the U. States, but declined on con- 


ing title of University of Pennsylvania. To show that 
they were actuated by no hostility to knowledge itself, | 
they not only vested in the new trustees the property 
of which the college was before possessed, but granted 
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stitutional grounds by Mr. Adams, who then filled the 
office, was purchased by the Trustees, and applied to 
the purposes of the university. 

Thus newly organized and located, the institution has 
remained to the present time without a rival in the city. 
Dr. Ewing continued to preside over it till the period of 


his death, in 1802, since which time his place has been | 


successively occupied by Dr. M‘Dowell, Rev. Dr. An- 
drews, the Rev. Dr. Beasley, and the present provost.” 


The following gentlemen compose the Board of 
Trustees: 

Tue Governor or tur} Joun Senceant, L. L. D. 
Sratr, ex officio, Presi- | ‘Tuomas CapwattapeEn, 
dent of the Board. Nicnotas Bipvwe, 

Rt. Rev. Wititram Waite, | Zaccnevs Coins, 

D. D. P. S. Duronceac, L.L. D. 
Epwarp Borp, Cuarves CHauncey, 
Wiritiam Rawtr, Jos. Horpxinsox, L. L. D. 
Bensamin R. MonGan, Josepu R. INGERSOLL, 
James Gipson, Rev. Puitie F. Mayer, 
Honace Binney, L. L.D. D.D. 

WitiramM MEREDITH, Paitip H. Nick iin, 

Bensamin Cuew, Right Rev. Henry U. On- 

Rev. Jas. P. Witson, D. D. DERDONK, D. D. 

Roserr WALN. 


JOSEPH REED, Secr’y. & Treas. 


The Faculty is now complete, and consists of the 
following gentlemen: 

The Rev. WILLIAM H. DE LANCEY, D. D. Pro- 
vost, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 


ROBERT ADRAIN, L. L. D. Vice Provost, and Pro- | 


fessor of Mathematics. 


The Rev. SAMUEL B. WYLIE, D. D. Professor of | 


Languages. 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, Esq. Professor | 


of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 
The Rev. EDWARD RUTLEDGE, A. M. Assist- 
ant Professor of Moral Philosophy. 


EDWARD RUTLEDGF, Secretary. 


MEDICINE. 

Philip Syng Physick, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. of the Institutes and 
Practice of Physic, and of the Clinical Medicine. 

William Gibson, M. D. of Surgery. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 7 

Robert Hare, M. D. of Chemistry. 

Thomas C. James, M. D. of Midwifery. 

William E. liorner, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Ana- 
tomy. 

William P. Dewees, Adjunct Professor of Midwifery. 


WILLIAM E. HORNER, Dean. 





ANNALS OF PHILADELPIILA. 
From the recovered Minutes of Councils. 


Mey 27 1768. The Treasurer’s account allowed, 
* except one article, viz. acharge of 25 per cent. com 
missions on the sum of $750 lent by this Corporation to 


the managers of the house of employment, and on the | 


sum of £100 lent to the County Commissioners without 
interest, which article is disallowed on a vote.”’ 

A small repair to the wooden bridge near the Draw- 
bridge having been found immediately necessary for the 
safety of the inhabitants, and John Goodwin having 
made the same at the instance of some of the members 


of this Board, it is agreed that his account amounting to | 


£6 3S 0, shall be paid by the Treasurer. But this is not 
to be considered as a precedent for making any future 
repairs, that being the proper business of the assessors 
in conjunction with the magistrates of the city. 
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It is agreed that the ‘Treasurer pay the street commis- 
| sioners the expense of putting up posts, and making a 
gutter and pavement before the lot of ground im Ches- 
| nut street to the eastward of the state house belonging’ 
| to this Corporation. 
| Ag@eed that chains be made and put up scross Market 
street and Second street, and about sixty feet from the 
intersection of the streets, so as to prevent carts and 
other carriages passing through the market on market 
days, to be taken down at 9 o’clock in the morning in 
| summer, and ten in winter. 

The committee appointed to inspect the condition of 
the public wharffs returned their report, whieh under- 
went the consideration of the Board, who agreed that 
the public wharil at the Drawbridge be extended about 
thirty or thirty-two feet further into the river. 

October 4, 1768. ‘This being the day appointed by 
| charter for electing a mayor for the ensuing year, and 
| the recorder being necessarily absent from the pro- 
| vince—the Mayor, with eight Aldermen and twelve 
| Councilmen met at the Court House, and unanimously 

voted in the late Mayor, Isaac Jones, Esquire to that 
office. After which the Board attended the Mayor elect 
'to the house of Joseph Turner, Esq. where he took 
the qualifications required by law before the President 
and Council, who were in the exercise of the powers of 
government, on account of the absence of his Honour 
the Governor. 

November 28 1768, Beadle’s salary, £10 per annum. 

66 stalls in the market to the westward, rented in 
1766 for £198—and 26 eastward at 80s. each—20 at 60s. 

January 9, 1769. The Mayor laid before the Board 
for their consideration a paper which he had received 
from a Committee of Assembly, a copy whereof is as 
follows: 








‘** In Assembly, January 6, 1769, A. M.- 

** Ordered, that Mr. Fox, Mr. Livezey, Mr. Pember- 
ton, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Ashbridge, Mr. Pearson, and 
| Mr. George Ross, be a committee to inform the Corpo- 
_ ration that the house is desirous to facilitate and promote 

the trade of the city of Philadelphia by making the mid- 
dle ferry on Schuylkill a free ferry, or otherwise to 
appropriate the neat proceeds to the amendment of the 
roads, as shall be thought conducive to the promotion 
of such trade and to confer with the said Corporation 
respecting the sale of the said ferry to the public. 
Extract from the Journals, 


CHAS. MOORE, Clk. of Assembly.” 





| A Commiitee was appointed to confer with the Com- 
| mittee of Assembly on the subject. 


Kilvruary 4, 1769. The Committee reported; the 
further consideration ‘* deferred till the house of Assem- 
| bly should come to some fixed resolution concerning the 
proposed purchase. But in the mean time the Board 
, do agree that if the house of Assembly shall hereafter 
settle such a plan with regard to the ferry and the roads 
_icading to it, as shall in the opinion of this Board be of 
| public utility, they willthen enter into treaty with them 
| concerning the sale of it. 
| October 3, 1769. A complaint that the Drawbridge 
| dock is become almost useless for want of being clean- 
| ed. A committee appointed to inspect it, and also to 
| ‘consider of proper places for fixing public scales for 
weighing of hay near the upper and lower ends of the 
| town.” 
| A committee appointed * to get the stalls to the east- 
ward ot the Court house continued to Front street.” 
| Samuel Shoemaker elected Mayor. 
November 27, 1769. A committee appointed to in- 
| quire into the state of the new market on the hill, what 
} rents are paid for the stalls, and to whom, and whether 
the persons who built the stalls are yet reimbursed out 
of the rents. 
An account presented amounting to £48 7 3, for re- 
pairing 3 Engines ** said to belong to the Cotporation.”” 
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The following sketch of the dispute between Lord 
Baltimore and the Penns, we copy from a printed docu- 
ment in 8 pages folio; entitled “The Case of thegPro- 
prietors and province of Pennsilvania and the three 
lower Counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex on De- 
laware, to be heard before the Right Honourable the 
Lords of the Committce of his Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able privy Council for plantation-affairs at the Cockpit, 
at Whitchal}, on Thursday 23 February 1737”—by W. 


Murray. 


The case of Messieurs Penn, and the people of Pennsyl- 


vania, 


and Sussex, on Delaware; in relation to a series of in- 
juries and hostilities made unon them, for several years 
past, by Thomas Cressoj, and others, by the direction 
and authority of the Deputy-Governor of Maryland. 


1736. 


Dec. 11. 


1737. 
April 22. 
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and the three lower counties of Newcustle, Kent, 


The President, the Council, and the Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania, signed the Original Peti- 
tion to his Majesty, complaining of a long series 
of injuries, born by them from Maryland; par- 
ticularly of an invasion by three hundred men 
in arms from Maryland, in Sept. 1736, and of 
the murder and numerous disturbances com- 
mitted by Thomas Cressap, so that he was ta- 
ken up on the 24th November 1736; and _ tho’ 
they had sent proposals to the deputy governor 
of Maryland, to agree upon some bounds to 
limit jurisdiction, without prejudice to the 
right of either proprietor, till the difference 
should be absolutely settled, he had declined | 
the same, and the injuries were not only conti- 
nued, but increased: and praying His Majesty | 
to enjoin the Lord Baltimore, and all claiming 
authority under lim, to desist from all further 
violences, and to confine himself to the bounds 
and limits set to his province, as well by his | 
grandfather, above fifty years ago, as by him- | 
self, by his own solemn agreement of 10th 
May 1732. 

That original petition being referred to the 
Committee of Privy Council for plantation af- 
fairs, an order was made for Lord Baltimore to 
answer the same; and he was duly served with | 
that petition and order. F 

He put an answer to that petition, and with 
regard to the grievous matters complained of in 
the petition which had happened in 1734, 1735, 
and May, September, and October, 1736. His 
Lordship contented himself with a very gene- 
ral answer, saying, he was thoroughly persua- 
ded that every part of the petition which rela- 
ted to the Deputy Governor of Maryland, was 
without foundation. 

In that answer Lord Baltimore insists, in the 
following words, which may be material to the 
present questions. 

“I beg your Lordships permission humbly to 
insist upon it, that the true boundaries of Ma- 
ryland are those, and those only, that are con- 
tained in the charter of Maryland, which being 
long prior to that of Pennsylvania; the boun- 
daries in the Maryland grant cannot be affected 
by any thing in the Pennsylvania grant, which 
is subject thereto, And I assure your Lordships 
that I neither know, or believe, that any of my 
ancestors ever sect to themselves any other 
bounds, but those only which were limited for 
them by the said grant; and Iam very well as- 
sured, that the people of Maryland have al- 
ways, in making their settlements, kept within 
the bounds of the Maryland charter, and have 
not, in any one ipstance, exceeded the same, 
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July 12. 
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or encroached on the lands belonging to the 
province of Pennsylvania. But, notwithstand- 
ing what the President and Council are pleased 
to say to the contrary in the said petition, 1 
will further beg leave to assure your Lordships, 
that the people of Pennsylvania, in making 
their settlements, have, from time to time, in 
many instances, and to a very great degree, 
made large encroachments on the province of 
Maryland.” 

That answer is replied to, and the truth there- 
of denied. And the matters’ of that petition, 
answer and reply, being the first and original 
application, are now appointed to be heard. 
Long after which answer to the original peti- 
tion, 

A cross petition to his Majesty was first lodg- 
ed in the office, from the Deputy Governor and 
Council of Maryland, complaining that some 
German and Palatine families, who had settled 
(as those petitioners pretended)‘ under the 
Province of Maryland, had declared, they 
would become tenants to Pennsylvania; where- 
fore, they themselves state, that they sent up 
the sheriff, with some of the militia, to seize 
their persons for their misdemeanor; and that 
afterwards a sheriff of Pennsylvania had seized 
Thomas Cressap, on pretence of a murder he 
had committed, and that in seizing Cressap, 
somebody killed a man. And they prayed his 
Majesty’s order for preservation of peace on 
their borders. 

Another cross petition to his Majesty was 
lodged in the office, from the commissary and 
clergy of Maryland, setting forth, that an es- 
tablishment had been made in 1702, for the 
maintenance of Church of England Ministers 
within Maryland, which the Quakers and other 
sectories, were dissatisfied at; and therefore 
they suppose, that the Quakers seduced some 


“inhabitants of Maryland, to transfer the ac- 


knowledgement of the right of their lands, 
from Maryland to Pennsylvania—and then re- 
peat the matter mentioned in the other Mary- 
land petition, about the German settlers, and 
relating to Cressap, principally, to whom they 
give many titles, as a magistrate, officer, and 
tenant of Lord Baltimore, and a strenuous sup- 
porter of the religious and civil rights of the 
province of Maryland. md they pray his 
Majesty to stay the violent proceedings, which 
(they say) proceeded from the Pennsylvania 
government; and they go on and pray another 
distinct matter, namely, that a regular clergy 
may be encouraged to reside on the borders, 
and in the whole province of Pennsylvania. 

‘The two matters contained in both the cross 
petitions are, first, An excuse offered for the 
attempt made by the three hundred men from 
Maryland, to turn the German settlers out of 
their settlements; and, secondly, a complaint 
that Cressap had been seized; which matters 
had happened on the sixth of September, and 
twenty fifth of November before the June and 
July, when these cross petitions were first 
lodged. 


Aug. 13. An order in Council was made, ex parte, re- 


citing or taking’ notice of the two petitions last 
mentioned only, whereby his Majesty was 
pleased, provisionally, and for the present, to 
order and command, in the following words, 
viz. 

“That the Governors of the respective pro- 
vinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania, for the 
time being, do not, upon pain of incurring his 
Majesty’s highest displeasure, permit or suffer 
any tumults, riots, or other outrageous disor- 
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ders, to be committed on the borders of their 
respective provinces; but that they do imme- 
diately put a stop thereto, and use their utmost 
endeavours, to preserve peace and good order 
amongst all his Majesty’s subjects under their 
government, inhabiting the said borders. And, 
as a means to preserve peace and tranquility on 
the said borders, his Majesty doth hereby en- | 
join the said governors, that they do not make 
grants of any part of the lands in contest be- 
tween the proprietors, respectively, nor of any 
part of the three lower counties, commonly 
called Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, nor per- 
mit any person to settle there, or even to at- 
tempt to make a settlement thereon, till his 
Majesty’s pleasure shall be further signified. 
And his Majesty is further pleased to direct, 
that this order, together with duplicates there- 
of, be delivered to the proprietors of the said 
provinces, who'are hereby required to trans- 
mit the same forthwith to the Governors of the 
said respective provinces accordingly.” 
Messieurs John Penn, ‘Thomas Penn, and 
Richard Penn, the proprietors of the province 
of Pennsylvania, and the three lower counties | 





of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, presented 
their humble petition to his Majesty, stating | 
the original petition which had come from | 
Pennsylvania; and the due and personal notice 
that was instantly given thereof to Lord Balti- 
more, and that he had put in his answer to that | 





-petition; but that M. Penns had lately heard | 


of the two cross petitions from Maryland, and 
that Lord Baltimore, without giving any notice 
whatever, had by surprise made some applica- 
tion, and obtained the said order of the 18th of | 
August—and that these petitioners were very 
highly affected in their interest and property, 
by the order so obtained, which was intended 
to preserve peace, without injuring either side, 
and which order they apprehended would not | 
have been made, had they had notice of Lord 
Baltimore’s application. And, as the said order 
was made only to continue till his Majesty’s 
pleasure should be further signified, they pray’d 
his Majesty to take the premises into his consi- 
deration, and to make such order for their pro- 


1632, 


tection, and the quieting their tenants, as to June 2 


his Majesty should seem meet. 
Thoseefour petitions come on now to be 
heard, in virtue of his Majesty’s several refer- | 
ences of the same. | 
And as Lord Baltimore, in his answer to the 
original petition, whieh came from Pennsylva- | 
nia, has thought proper to insist, in most ex- 
press terms, that the limits of his country are 
those, and those only, which are contained in | 
his charter, which he insists cannot be affected 
by the subsequent charter for Pennsylvania; 
and as Lord Baltimore has insisted, that his 
people, in making their settlements, have al- 
ways kept within the bounds of the Maryland 
charter, and have not, in any one instance, ex- 
ceeded the same, or encroached on the lands 
belonging to the province of Pennsylvania.— 
But that the people of Pennsylvania, in making 
their settlements, have from time to time, in | 
many instances, and to a very great degree, | 
made large encroachments on the province of | 


Maryland—and as the cruelties hereafter com- 
plained of by Pennsylvania, might be, in some | 
degree, alleviated, if done really within Mary- 
land, or if done in a place about which there 
could be a pretence of doubt or uncertainty in | 
which province the same were committed; but | 
may require a yery different consideration, if | 
done in the very heart of Pennsylvania, where, | 
a 


Vor. IT, 


by no possibility, there can be the least colour 
for doubt: 

So he has made it absolutely necessary, in 
order to a right determination, for the original 
petitioners to take notice, with all imaginable 
brevity, of the grants and titles of the several 
proprietors of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the 
Lower Counties. 

And, without taking some notice of which, 
the very nature of the offences complained of, 
would not appear in their true and proper 
lights, 

Adjoining to the main continent of America, 
there shoots out, southwards, into the sea, a 
very long narrow slip, or peninsula of land. 

To stand at the bottom or southern point of 
it, in the sea, and there to look up the penin- 
sula, the right hana or eastern side of this pen- 
insula is bounded, first, by the sea or ocean, 
and, higher up, by Delaware bay—and the left 
hand, or western side of that peninsula is 
bounded (for the whole length of it) by the 
great bay of Chesapeake. 

These two bays of Chesapeake and Dela- 
wate, which lay on each) side of the peninsula, 
draw inand close pretty near together, about 
the town of Newcastle, and there they. form 
the neck or isthmus of the peninsula. 

And, by that neck or isthmus, the peninsula 
adjoins to the main continent of America. 

‘And, above that neck or isthmus, the twa 
rivers Susquehanna and Delaware, which emp- 
ty themselves respectively into the bays of 
Chesapeake and Delaware, diverge and exs 
pand, very widely from each other. 

Any large map of America will shew this 
peninsula, but to avoid questions about the au- 
thority of particular maps, the Lord Baltimore’s 


own map of the peninsula, which-he insisted . 


should be and was, annexed to his solemn 
agreement of the 10th of May 1732, will abun- 
dantly explain this matter. 

In which map the black print alone is Lord 
Baitimore’s map, and the red marks thereon 
describe other places, with regard to the pre- 
sent matters. 

By letters patent of this date, reciting the 
petition of Cecilius Lord Baltimore for a cer- 
tain country therein after described, not then 
cultivated and planted, though in some parts 
thereof inhabited by certain barbarous people, 
having no knowledge of Almighty God, his 
his Majesty granted to the said Cecilias Lord 
Baltimore. 

‘‘Alj that part of a peninsula, lying, in the 
parts of America between the ocean on the 
east, and the bay of Chesapeake on the west, 
and divided from the other part thereof, by a 
right line drawn from the promontory or cape 
of land called Watkins Point (situate in the 

aforesaid bay, near the river of Wighco) on 
the west, unto the main ocean, on the east; 
and, between that bound on the south, unto 
that part of Delaware Bay on the north, which 
lyeth under the 40th degree of northerly lati- 
tude from the equinoctial, where New Eng- 
land ends; and all that tract of land between 
the bounds aforesaid; that is to say, passing 
from the aforesaid bay called Delaware bay, in 
a right line by the degree aforesaid, unto the 
true meridian of the first fountain of the river 
of Pattowmeck, and from thence tending to- 
wards the south, unto the further bank of the 
aforesaid river; and following the west and 
south side thereof, unto a certain place called 
Cinquack, situate near the mouth of the said 
river, where it falls inio the bay of Chesapeake, 
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pete 


and from thence by a straight line, unto the | 
aforesaid promontory and place called Wat- 
kins Point.” 


King Charles the Second, granted a very large | Oct.28. 
March 12 tract and seigniory in America unto the Duke 


of York in fee, namely the tract or province 
since called New York and New Jersey, and a | 
very large tract therewith, and all lands, soils, | 
rivers, and appurtenances thereto belonging. | 

The said king granted the same lands to the | 
Duke of York in Fee. 

The said king granted to Mr. Penn (the fa- | 
ther of the present Mr. Penn) the province of ! 
Pennsylvania, which lies northward and behind | 
Maryland, by the following description. 
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“All that tract or part of land in America, | Mar. 22. 


with all the islands therein contained, as the | 
same is bounded on the east by Delaware river, | 
from twelve miles distance northwards of New- | 
castle town, unto the 43d degree of northern | 
latitude, if the said river doth extend so far | 
northwards; but if the said river shall not ex- | 
tend so fir northward, then, by the said river | 
so far as it doth extend; and from the head of | 
the said river the eastern bounds are to be de- | 
termined by a meridian line to be drawn from the | 
head of the said river unto the 48d°; the said | 


lands to extend westwards 5 degrees in longi- | 


tude, to be -computed from the said eastern | 
bounds—and the said lands to be bounded on | 
the north by the beginning of the 43d degree | 
of northern latitude; and on the south by a cir- | 
cle drawn at twelve miles distance from New- | 
castle, northwards and westwards unto the be- | 
ginning of the 40th degree of northern lati- | 
tude; and then, by a straight line westwards, | 
to the limit of longitude abovementioned.” 

When Mr. Penn came to take possession of | 
Pennsylvania, he found it lying backwards, and 
the passage up Delaware Bay, a place of very 
difficult and dangerous navigation, more espe- 
cially in the winter season; but that, in passing | 
up that bay, there were several safe and com- | 
modious harbors up the peninsula, and that that | 
side of the peninsula which lay towards Dela- 
ware bay was, as it had ever been since King 
Charle’s grants to the Duke of York, in the 
Duke of York’s possession; whereupon Mr. } 
Penn applied to the. Duke of York. 

And the Duke of York not only released his 
pretensions to Pennsylvania, but also by two | 
several indentures of feoffment, with livery and | 
seisin, granted to Mr. Penn in Fee what is now 
called the three lower counties of Newcastle, 
Kent and Sussex, which make the door and | 
entrance into Pennsylvania as follows: 

The said Duke of York, by one feoffment | 
with livery and seisin, conveyed to Mr. Penn | 
in Fee, “All that the town of Newcastle, other- | 
wise called Delaware, and all that tract of Jand, | 
lying within the compass or circle of 12 miles 
about the same, situate, lying and being upon 
the river Delaware in America; and all islands 
in the said river Delaware, and the river and 
sdil thereof, lying north of the southermost 
part of the said circle of 12 miles about the 
said town.” 





Aug: 24. By another feoffment, with livery and seisin, 


**All that tract of Land upon Delaware river 
and bay, beginning 12 miles south from the 
town of Newcastle, otherwise called Delaware, 
and extending south to the Whore Kills, other- 
wise cailed Cape in Lopen’”’ 

In each of these feoffments the Duke ap- 
pointed John Moll and Ephraim Harman his 
attorneys, to deliver possession and seisin—and 


the said Duke conveyed to Mr. Penn in Fee, 
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in each of these feofiments he covenanted to 
make and procure further assurance of the 
premises. 

Livery and Seisin were accordingly deliv- 
ered, by the Duke’s Attorney to Mr. Penn; 
and not only so, but the Duke’s Governor and 
Council at New York surrendered also the go- 
vernment of these granted parts, and dis- 
charged the magistrates of any further obedi- 
ence to the Duke of York. 

And from that hour to this, Mr. Penn and 
his family have been in the constant posses- 
sion, not only of Pennsylvania, but of the said 
three lower counties also, which were at that 
time called Delaware. 

As the Duke had convenanted for further as- 
suvance, so, in a very few months after his 
grants to Mr. Penn, he obtained further letters 
patent from King Charles the Second in fee, of 
the very lands now called the Three Lower 
Counties, and delivered the same to Mr. Penn 
the grantee and feoffee under him. 

The then Lord Baltimore applied to his ma- 
jesty in Council, and bad more than a dozen 
hearings before the Committee for Trade and 
Plantations, (which at that time was composed 
of the Lords of the Privy Council) at which he 
setup aclaim to the Three Lower Counties 
under his charter, or to some part thereof, but 
it was answered by the Duke of York and Mr. 
Penn, That the former Lord Baltimore had ex- 
pressly petitioned for, and upon that petition, 
the crown had granted to him, a tract not cul- 
tivated or inhabited by Christians, whereas De- 
laware was in fact cultivated and inhabited by 
Christians, at and before the date of the char- 
ter to Lord Baltimore. 

The Lord Baltimore being aware of the 
force of that objection, endeavoured to evade 
it, by producing a paper which he called a Re- 
port or Order of Council of the 4th of April 
1638 (within six years after the date of his 
charter) whereby, as it was pretended, though 
one Claborne was possessed of an island in the 
middle of the Cheapeake Bay, called the Isle 
of Kent, yet the right thereto was said to be in 
Lord Baltimore, as being within the bounds of 
his patent. 

This paper being produced to the commit- 
tee, which happened to c@nsist of almost all 
the great officers of state, they put off the af- 
fair, te give Lord Baltimore time to produce an 
attested copy of such report. 

But at another subsequent committee, he 
declared he could not find the original where- 
by an attested copy might be produced. 

It is observable that the Council Registers of 
that time, and of that very day, are extant; but 
after careful search no such report or order is 
found therein. 

The Lords made a report, and 

A final Order in Council was made; reciting, 
That the Lords of the Committee had examin- 
ed the matters in difference concerning a traet of 
Jand called Delaware, and found that the land 
intended to be granted by the lord Baltimore’s 
patent, was only land uncultivated and inhabit- 
ed by savages, and that the tract of Jand then 
in dispute, was inhabited and planted by Chris- 
tians at and before the Lord Baltimore’s pa- 
tent, as it had been ever since to that time, and 
continued as a distinct colony from that of Ma- 
ryland; so that the lords of the committee of- 
fered their opinion, That, for avoiding further 
differences, the tract of land, lying between 
the river and the eastern sea on the one side, 
and Chesapeake Bay on the other, should be 
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divided into equal parts, by a line from the la- 
titude of Cape Hinlopen to the 40th degree of 
northern latitude; and that one half thereof, 
lying towards the Bay of Delaware and the 
eastern sea, should be adjudged to belong to 
his Majesty, and that the other half should re- 
main to the Lord Baltimore, as comprised with- 
in his charter; which report his Majesty in 
Council approved of, and Ordered, that the 
said lands should be forthwith divided, accord- 
ingly; whereof the.Lord Baltimore and Mr. 
Penn were to take notice, and give due obe- 
dience. 

Note—The division, thereby directed, so 
easy and natural as it seemed to be, and al- 
though directed so long since as in 1685, and 
again in 1709, could never be exactly describ- 
ed, till by agreement between the present Mr. 
Penn and Lord Baltimore on the 10th day of 
May 1732. 

While that long dispute was pending here 
in Council, about the three lower counties on 
Delaware, the Lord Baltimore and his agents 
took that opportunity, before Pennsylvania 
was much settled, about the year 1683, to 
make a claim to a head or north bound for Ma- 
ryland; and in order thereto, colonel Talbot 
his Governor, got up into the woods, and run 
a line, without notice to any one, from Octora- 
ra creek across a part of the country, three or 
four miles within the main continent itself, and 
marked some trees in that line which are still 
nee and that lineis called the Octorara 

ine. 

But as soon as the line was marked, he retir- 
ed again, and never possessed the same- 

The same Lord Baltimore, who had so many 
hearings in 1683, 1684, and 1685, after twen- 
ty-three years acquiescence, under the final 
Order of Council of 1635, made about Dela- 
ware, petitioned Queen Anne in Council, and 
suggested it had been made, without any sort 
of notice to him. 

Mr. Penn petitioned the Queen, suggesting 
that the said old order wasto be final, and that 
the Lord Baltimore had been many times heard | 
before that order was made, wherefore Mr. 
Penn prayed, And 

By Order in Council, the late Queen dis- | 
missed the said Lord Baltimore’s petition. 

The Lord Baltimore did not rest satisfied, | 
but again petitioned the Queen in Council, | 
and said, in contradiction to what Mr. Penn | 
alleged, that he the said Jord Baltimore had 
never had any notice whatever of that order. 

This procured him a hearing before the | 
Queen herself in Council. And 
By Order in Council it was declared, that it | 
appeared byauthentic copies of proceedings at | 
that Board, that as well the Lord Baltimore, as 
Mr. Penn, had been divers times heard; before 
making the said Order of 1685. Therefore | 
her Majesty in Council ordered the Lord Bal- | 
timore’s petition to be dismissed, and that the | 
said Order in Council of 13th Nov. 1685, be ra- | 
tified and confirmed in all its points, and should | 
be put in execution without any further delay. | 

The Earl of Sutherland petitioned his late | 
Majesty to give hima charter for the three low- 
ercounties, which he suggested belonged to 
the crown for want of some nicety or formality 
in Mr. Penn’s title, and that petition was refer- 
red to the attorney and solicitor-general. 

And Sir Edward Northey and Sir William 
Thompson, then attorney and ‘solicitor gene- 
ral, reported to his majesty, that they had gi- 
ven notice of that petition to Mr. Penn and to 
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Lord Baltimore, who severally claimed title to 


the said lower countics; and then they stated 
some parts only of Mr. Penn’s title and pos- 
session, and that Mr, Penn’s agents presumed 
there might be other grants to the Duke of 
York, of which Mr. Penn might give an ac- 
count, but could not then, being under a lu- 
nacy. Butas to the title claimed by Lord Bal- 
timore, they reported, in express terms, that 
that had already received a full and final deter- 
mination by the order in Council of 13th Noy. 
1685, which was also confirmed by the other 
order in council of 23d June, 1709. 

Mr. Penn, the original grantee, died, leav- 
ing his widow his executrix, and all of his 
children infants. 

Sir William Keith, then deputy-governor of 
Pennsylvania, by a warrant dated at Conestogo, 
recites a treaty made with the Indians two days 
before, whereby they had desired him to cause 
a large tract upon the Susquehanna to be sur- 
veyed and located, right against their towns, 
for the proprietor’s use only, because from 
him, they should always be sure to obtain what 
land was necessary for them; therefore, order- 
ing colonel French, Worley, and Mitchel to 
cross the Susquehannah river, and survey and 
locate about 70,000 acres, in the name and for 
the use of Springett Penn, Esq. to be called 
the Manor of Springettsbury, beginning upon 
the South West bank of Susquehanna, over 
against the mouth of Conestogo creek, and to 
run such line and distances as the warrant men- 
tions, and make a return thereof; which the 
surveyors accordingly did. 

Note—Every part whatsoever, even the 
most southern and lowest parts of that manor, 
appear to be above fifteen miles within the 
main continént, above twelve miles more north 
than that private line which was run by Lord 
Baltimore in 1683, and more than ten miles 
above what Mr. Penn lately granted to Lord 
Baltimore in 1732. 

It is admitted on both sides, that an agree- 
ment was made between the present Lord 
Baltimore and Mrs. Penn, the executrix, that, 
for avoiding all manner of contention or dif- 
ferences between the inhabitants of the said 
provinces, no person or persons should be dis- 
turbed cr molested in their possessions, on 
either side, nor any lands be surveyed, taken 
up, or pretended on either side—Such agree- 
ment to continue for the space of eighteen 
months, in whch time it was hoped, the boun- 
daries would be settled, and in the mean time 
that agreement was to be (and was) noticed by 
Proclamation, in the respective provinces. 

A great number of Germans or Palatines 
went from Holland te Pennsylvania; on which 
occasion the Governor and Council of Pennsy]- 
vania resolved, that they should sign a declara- 
tion of their allegiance and subjection to the 
king, their fidelity tothe proprietary, and that 
they would demean themselves peaceably to- 
wards all his majesty’s subjects, and conform 
to the laws of England and Pennsylvania; and 
accordingly such a declaration was drawn up, 
and signed by them. 

And several persons, particularly Michael 
Tanner, Edward Parnell, Paul Williams, and 
Jefferey Sumerford, in the year 1728, and for 
several years before dwelt upon several tracts of 
land within Chester County, in the! Province of 
Pennsylvania, lying on the west side of Sus- 
quehanna; so high up in the main continent as 
to be four miles more north than the city of 
Philadelphia itself. To be continued. ) 
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REVOLT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 


circumstances will admit and at least disappoint our ene- 
Docunests Continued from p. 190. 


mies who have presumed strongly upon this event. 
_ Emissaries are daily arriving from the enemy but since 
Trenton, Jan. 10, 1780 [81.] | the detention of the first spies the papers are dropped 

Dear Sir—I have the pleasure to inferm you that mat- | in different places—one honest fellow (at least to us) 
ters wear a more favorable aspect than they have hither- | carried his letter to Genl. St. Clair—Genl. Potter, Col. 
to done. The troops were prevailed onto leave Prince- | Atlee, Capt. Morris and Blair M’Clenachan are appoint- 
ton yesterday morning—that situation being too favour- | ed to carry the proposals into execution and will sit for 
able for an intercourse with the enemy. This morning { that purpose to morrow. It will be necessary to for- 
I called upon them to let them know I was ready to | ward on the articles promised without delay. In such a 
comply with the proposals, I had offered them on Sun- | case a breach of faith would ruin us and expose me to 
day evening. I also required of them as a proof of | great disgrace which I hope my fellow citizens will not 
their sincerity that they should deliver up the emissaries | do, after the risque and fatigue of body and mind which 

_ from the British—they in turn observed that they had | Ihave gone through. It will also be necessary for Far- 
agreed not to go off as discharged, but to keep inabody | mer to provide some decent supplies for the Commis- 
till allthe men were settled with. I informed them at | sioners. The people of this state are very sore on the 
once that this was inadmissible and desired they would | subject of supplying us as the distress is oceasioned by 
go together and consider both the points and send me { our own line. I would therefore wish that Hazlewood 
an answer intwo hours. In that time received the an- | would send up hay and forage and spirits to dispose of as 
swer inclosed, so that I trust now we are in a fair way of | the commissioners direct. The cloathing must come 
accommodation—which tho’ it may end in a great dimi- | forward as speedily as possible—some of the men are 
pution of the Pennsylvania line will be the best plan which | very destitute. J know the difficulties of the Council 
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on common occasions as to money, but I hope they will 
be removed, for it is most certain that the plunder of 
Philada. was in view and Genl. Washington laments. in 
his letter this much to be apprehended evil. They 
keep up an astonishing regularity and discipline and 
have so far on alloccasions behaved very respectfully to 
me. As I do not think it possible that we can settle 
their accounts and we wish to get them into a track of 
movement so as to separate, I think your sending up 
£5000 state money will be of use, we must submit to our 
circumstances. Provisions of all kinds must be sent 
forward but the boats must stop at Bordentown or rather 
at Kirkbride’s wharf for orders; this to be observed par- 
ticularly as to the cloathing and rum. There must bea 
—_ quantity of salt provisions in town and very pro- 
ably cattle inthe meadows. The greatest part of those 
who are now discharged will re-enlist in a few days and 
I hope we shall prevail on them to admit some of their 
officers. 1 have the pleasure of informing you that your 
son is not one of the obnoxious. I apprehend more dif- 
ficulty with the officers than the men after the settle- 
ment finishes, as their tempers are very high. There is 


[ Philad. Price Current. 
not in this place a lock of hay or a bushel of oats, but 
in private hands so that we are at present in a state of 
distressing obligation to our private friends, and the state 
much dissatisfied. 


The enemy are in force on Staten Island but do not 
choose to venture on the Jersey shore, tho’ they are in 
perfect readiness for the purpose had their hopes been 
answered. I am with great regard, Dear Sir, 


Your obed huble servt. 
JOS. REED. 

[Direction Missing. } 

Pursuant to your Excellency’s demand concerning the 
two Emissaries from the British, the board of commit- 
tee, Resolved that those men should be delivered up to 
the supreme authority and in order to shew that we 
would remove every doubt of suspicion and jealonsy— 
also that the men may disperse upon being discharged 
they delivering up their arms, &c. 

Trenton, Jan. 10, 1781. 
Signed by the board, &c. 
DANIEL CONNELL, Member. 
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Morristown, Jan. 9, 1781. 








of shoes &c. would be but little expense and I think as 


Dear Sir—This will be brought to you by a person | a present from the state would have more effect than ten 


who has been sent by Sir Henry Clinton with proposals | 
to the discontented Troops and was honest enough to 


times the same laid out in articles for the men. If it 
should not be convenient or agreeable to the Council to 


bring them to me. In order that we might be certain of | do this, I will be one of a hundred to provide for one 


their intentions with respect to the enemy, we have 
thought it best to suffer him to go on with a message 
and he is to return here with the answer. 





woman each to be given only to those soldiers wives 
who continued in the service. I have not mentioned it 
least I should not be able to effect it; Therefore request 


We have heard that they have already detained two | to hear from you as soon as may be. I verily believe 
who came to them on the ‘same errand—if this person | mawy of the men will do their duty better than ever. 


should ineet with the same fortune, you will be pleased 
to have him discharged, if in your power. 

Iam extremely anxious to hear how matters are going 
on and what prospect there is of the affairs being ter- 
minated. I beg my respects to Col. Butler and Col. 
Stewart and hope soon to have the happiness to see you 
in more agreeable situations. Iam Dear Sir 

Yr mo. ob. Serv. 
AR: ST. CLAIR. 

Brig. Gen. Wayne. 

Dear Sir—I received your several favors of the 5th, 
6, 7 & 8 Jany.—-every thing you requested has been par- 
ticularly attended to the cloathing from various reasons 
has been detained longer than I wished for. Farmer 
will certainly go off with it to morrow if not to day.— 
They consist of 1200 shirts, overalls for 25,00 men, about 
1200 pair shoes 1000 blankets. Mr. Davies brings up 
the hard money left by Gen. Potter with Mr. Ritten- 
house. I hope before I go to bed to night to hear ofa 
proper settlement of this affair. I have always handed 
your letters to the President of the Congress the mo- 


I am in haste Dr Sir 
Yr obed and very huble servt. 
JOS. REED. 
P. S. As soon as the Commissioners have made a 


little progress 1 shall leave them, being much fatigued. 


To be Continued. 





ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


At astated meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the 


promotion of Public Schools, held in the Hall of the 
Franklin Institute on Monday the 6th of October 1828: 


ROBERTS VAUX, Esq. President in the chair. 

The following report was read: 

To the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 

Public Schools. 

Tue Councit Reronts.—That immediately after its 
organizationa circular letter was addressed to gentlemen 
residing in different parts of every county of the state, 
soliciting information* concerning the actual means of 
instruction, in their respective districts and neighbour- 


| hoods. 


On the receipt of replies to those enquiries, a report 


ment I received them——The Council present their com- | on the state of education in Pennsylvania was prepared, 


I am with great respect, 
Yr most obed. humbl. servt. 
WM. MOORE. 


pliments to you. 


Council Chamber 
Jan. 10, 1781. 


P.S. Mr. Davies will deliver you specie to the amt. 


of £483, 17,3. W. M. 
One o’clock P. M. 
His Excellency Joseph Reed Esq. 
President of Pennsa. at Trenton. 
Bloomsbury, near Trenton, 
Juny. 11, 1781. 
Dear Sir—I received your favor of the 10th inst. and 
am much obliged to you for the readiness which has 
been shewn to comply with my requests. I do assure 
vou and the Council that I have conducted the matter to 
the best of my abilities, and am not conscious of being 
led into any concessions from other motives than a real 
judgment of what would be best for the service and the 








and widely circulated in pamphlet form, and through the 
newspapers published in this commonwealth. However 
painful the task, it became the duty of the Council to 
expose a faithful picture of the Ceplorable condition of 
many sections of the state, where moral, religious, and 
literary education had not been conferred upon a nu- 
merous Class of persons, and where the neglect of this 


| great duty was fruitful of the most lamentable conse- 
| quences. That report also represents the inefficiency 
| of the modes of education adopted, even where local 


provision is made by law for the instruction of the off- 
spring of citizens in restricted pecuniary circumstances, 
and with the exception of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, the city of Lancaster, and a few other interior 
places, the subject did not appear to have claimed 
much attention. 

The report alluded to, furthermore communicated the 
melancholy fact that almost every county was without 
teachers of requisite abilities and attainments, and de- 
ficient often in moral qualities, so that if in other respects 


general good of the country. I know it isa delicate | means could have been commanded to establish schools, 


matter and do not expect the officers will be pleased 
with any other settlement than by force and exemplary 
punisiment of the mutineers, but I confess I saw no 
disposition of this kind in the state or any inclination to 
meddle with them but on their turning towards the ene- 
my, to the contrary of which they [have] given pretty 
decisive proofs. The two spies were executed this 
morning having been faithfully delivered according to 


promise. They discover a very good temper in most | 


respects and I think | may now venture to assure you of 
as happy a settlement of the matter as circumstances 
will admit. LIreally think they have had some solid 
causes of complaint, which with their behaviour justifies 
in my judgment the lenity shewn them. As a line I ex- 
pect no service from them till they are very much alter- 
ed in their regimental system by throwing different men 
together, and this the new arrangement will facilitate 
the greater part will enlist again. Ihave thought when 
matters are farther advanced to take some notice of their 
women and children by providing some decent clothing 
which they have not at present; there are about 100 of 
them and like ourselves they have their attachments and 


the effort must have proved abortive for want of suitable 
instructors. 

Anxious to contribute whatever might be in the power 
of the society toward producing a better state of things 
in this respect, and to encourage if possible the forma- 
tion of Lancasterian schools in the towns of Pennsylvania, 
the Council issued « second circular letter, in which 
among many suggestions, it was formally proposed to 
furnish competent teachers, acquainted with the plan of 
mutual instruction, as soon as reasonable compensations 
should be provided for their services. By the adoption 
of this expedient immediate relief could be afforded, and 
if success attend the management of these schools it was 
believed that they would prove nurseries in which 
many young person of both sexes would become quali- 
fied to teach on the same system, and thus this efficient 
and economical mode of instruction would be transplant- 
ed into every part of Pennsylvania where the population 
was dense enough to sustain such schools. 

The Council rejoice in being enabled to represent 
that its offer has already been accepted in several re- 
mote towns—that in others the business is under consi- 


affections. A new gown, silk handkerchief and a pair | deration, and it is quite probable that during the present 
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autumn a number of well qualified teachers will go forth 
under the auspices of the society, to lay the foundation 
of seminaries of useful learning in many places now des- 
titute of such blessings. 

The Council is afresh animated by the conviction, that 
the society which it represents has been happily instru- 
mental to awaken throughout Pennsylvania a spirit of re- 
flection, and inquiry in regard to elementary education, 
such as never more existed to the same extent. A well 
grounded opinion is also entertained, that if this concern 
for the vital interests of the people continues to be 
cherished, the time is not very remote, when the legis- 
lature influenced by the weight of correct public senti- 
ment, and obedient to its own sense of duty, will pro- 
vide a system of public instruction consistent with the 


enlightened spirit of theage, and altogether worthy of 
the character and resources of this great commonwealth. 


On behalf of the Council, 
ROBERTS VAUX, 
A. H. RICHARDS, 
Committee to prepare the Report. 
Whereupon on motion it was unaninmously resolved, 


that the report of the Council be published in such of 
the newspapers of the city of Philadelphia and state of 
Pennsylvania, whose editors are disposed to promote 


the objects of this suciety. 


The following resolution was unananimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the proceedings of the Council are 
highly sattisfactory to this society, and ought to encou- 
rage it to perseyere in its useful labours, with renewed 


vigour. 
Extract from the minutes, 
A. H. RICHARDS, Secretary. 





PROGRESS OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMETS. 








the contractors on this last mentioned part have already 
commenced active operations, and much work, it is 
expected, will be done this fall and winter, should the 
weather prove favorable. The route from Esquire 
Pursell’s to within about six miles of Easton is also to be 
put under contract in afew weeks, which will make 
about fifty-five miles put under contract within one 
year, a great portion of which is already completed. Un- 
til the meeting of the Legislature, it will not be determined 
whether the Canal will enter a dam on the Lehigh, or in 
the Delaware river a short distance below the mouth of 
the Lehigh, otherwise we presume the whole line would 
have been put under contract this fail. On-the route 
from New Hope to Pursell’s there are four acqueducts, 
numbered 4, 5, 6, and 7, and situated as follows.— 
No. 4. Crosses Parry’s mill dam, at New Hope. 
allowing a passage for the stream of 50 feet in the clear. 
No. 5, Crosses Milton Creek, above Lumberville, at 
its mouth 50 feet do. tte 
No. 6, Crosses Tohicken at Cowell’s 100 feet do. 
No. 7, Crosses Tinicum Creek, at its mouth, 75 feet 
do. 


There are six Culverts, numbered and situated as 
follows:— 

No. 10—8 feet span over Dark Hollow run, on sec- 
tion 50. 

No. 11—5 do. do. Rabit Run, on section 52. 

No. 12—12 do. with 2 feet perpendicular below the 
spring of the arch, over Phillips mill creek, section 54, 

No. 13—3 feet over a small stream on late W. Mitch- 
ell’s land section 57. : 

No. 14—12 feet span over Scuttalossa Creek, on 
section 61. 


No. 15—8 feet span over Creek below Lumberville,, 
on section 62. 
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Pennsylvania Canal.—On Saturday evening last the 
workmen engaged in constructing the locks at the junc- 
tion of the canal with the river in Allegheny-town, com- 
pleted the foundation of the River Lock, and the erec- 
tion of its walls above low water mark,—a work of 
immense labour, as the foundation was six feet lower 
than the bed of the river, the waters of which arose with 
such rapidity in the evacuation as to require the con- 
stant use of six screw pumps, each calculated to eject 
a hogshead a minute. These had been kept in motion | 





Lycoming Rail Road and Coal Company—We are 
much pleased to learn that measures are taking to or- 
ganize this company under the charter granted by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania at the last session. We 
understand it is the intention of the company, if they 
can procure a competent Engineer, to have the route 
of their Rail Road surveyed and located this fall and 
that they speak confidently of its completion by Novem- 
ber 1829. Its whole length, from the Coal Mines to the 


night and day, for some weeks. Mr. Byrne, the con- | West Branch, will be from 20 to 21 miles.—Lyco. Gaz. 


tractor, has now a prospect of completing these two 





superb locks in a few weeks. 
The two other locks in Allegheny-town are finished, 


and we understand a hope is entertained that the water 


may be let into the Pittsburg and Kiskeminetas division 
of the canal this fall. 


Great progress has been made in the construction of | 





OFFICIAL... 
Circular to all the Collectors of the Inland Frontiers 
on the Canada line. 
Treasury Department, 
August 27, 1828. 


Sir: The great extent of the inland and water fron- 


the canal aqueduct across the Allegheny at the mouth of | tier along the Canada line, and facilities thereby afford- 
Washington street. The two abutments, and two of the | ed forthe illicit introduction of foreign merchandize, 


piers in the river, appear to be nearly completed. The | make it necessa 
other four piers are considerably above the surface of 


the water. 


The tunnel through Grant’s Hill remains nearly as it | 


was in the spring— being reserved probably for a winter 
job.—Pitisburg Gaz. 
Dortstown, Sept. 29. 

Pennsylvania Canal.—The work on the Delaware 
division of the Pennsylvania Canal is rapidly progressing, 
The first 18 miles from Bristol to Taylor’s Ferry, put 
under contract last fall are now nearly completed. 
From Taylor’s Ferry to New Hope, 7 miles put under 
contract on the 20th of May, considerable work has been 
done, and and is rapidly approaching toward completion. 
From New Hope to the farm of Brice Pursell Esq. in 
Tinicum, 18} miles,was Jet out to contractors on the 
19th inst. at New Hope between 2 and 300 persons 
were present at the letting, most of whom offered bids 
for work, and it is believed the whole has been let to 
good and competent contractors, and on terms as fave- 
rable to the State as any work heretofore let. Some of 


ty that the greatest attention should be 
paid to the due execution of the revenue laws in that 
quarter, 

This letter is, therefore, by the direction of the Pre- 
sident, addressed to, you, with a view to excite your 
most active vigilance upon this subject; which is the 
more especially required since the passage of the act of 
the 19th of May last, increasing, in several important 
particulars, the former rate of duties on imported mer- 
chandize. 

A further object of it is to say, that should one or 
more additional inspectors be, in your opinion, necessa- 
ry within your district, in order to ensure a faithful exe- 
cution of the act above mentioned, you will make re- 
port to me accordingly, stating the points at which you 
may deem them necessary to be stationed. 

This intimation is not given to encourage, in any de- 
gree, an increase of subordinate officers where it cat 
be avoided by increased activity. and vigilance on the 
part of those already employed; but only that the im- 
portant objects of the act should not be left in da: 
of frustration through any real deficiency in the numbes 
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of public agents indispensable towards securing its ob- 
jects. 
[remain very respectfully, 








RICHARD RUSH. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IN ENGLAND. 

We subjoin a table, copied from the New York Al- 
bion, which wi!l enable our readers to ascertain at what 
cost, in this country, flour can be exported to Greai 
Britain with a prospect of gain. ‘The market value of 
the Spanish dollar in England is four shillings and two 
pence sterling, so that fifty shillings sterling is equal to 
twelve dollars. The figures in the different columns of 
the table are explained by the heading of each column. 
It will be seen that when the quarter of England shall be 
the value of 60 shillings, the duty on the barrel of flour 
will be 16 shillings, and the price of the barrel, without 
the duty, should be in Liverpool 26 shillings in order to 
make it proportionate to the price of the wheat in Eng- 
land. At this price of 26 shillings, or when the quarter 
of wheat shall be 60 shillings in the English market, it is 
the calculation of the correspondent to whom the Albion 
is indebted for this table, that “ it will begin to be ad- 
vantageous to import American flour.” 

We have heard of flour in Pennsylvania at 7} dollars 
a barrel. If so, this is a price far above what the 
English Market can possibly warrant for some time to 
come, should the rise be steady and continued.—Na- 
tional Journal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES. 

The semi-annual examination, and the commence- 
ment of the students in Washington College, Canons- 
burg, took place on the 23d and 24th ult. The exercises 
of the students, are represented as having been highly 
creditable to the institution. Six students received the 
degree of A. B. and twenty gentlemen alumni of the 

ollege, received the degree of A.M. The winter ses- 
sion will commmence on the 27th nist. 
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At Jefferson College, Washington, Pa, the com- 
mencement took place onthe 25th ult. After the usual 
exercises, 27 graduates received the degree of A. B, 
and that of A. M. was given to 13 gentlemen alumni of 
the college. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the 
Rev. John Hemphill, of South Carolina—U. 8. Gaz. 





Large Stage. —The greatest object of curiosity, just 
now in Philadelphia, is a huge Coach, constructing by 
Mr. Gleason, and intended for the Citizens’ Line, to run 
between Bordentown and Washington, (N. J.). This 
enormous vehicle is divided into two apartments, one 
above the other, with seven seats in each. The whole 
number of passengers to be carried is fifty six; twenty 
eight below and the same number above. The body of 
the carriage is thirteen feet long, five feet wide, and ten 
in height. When placed on the wheels, the roof will 
be about fourteen feet from the ground. There are to 
be no more than four wheels; those before about three 
feet in diameter, and the others something less than six. 
The Lreadth of the wheels is eighteen inches, and eaclr 
has a double set of spokes. The baggage is to be car- 
ried on a car, attached behind, and drawn on a single 
wheel, two feet anda half broad. The whole is to be 
drawn by twelve horses, three abreast, the driver to be 
aided by two postillions. In the stages now in use, the 
number of horses, with three men, instead of a man and 
two boys, would be able to carry but twenty seven’ pas- 
sengers. It is calculated that the rate of travelling, as 
to speed, will be about the same as in the four horse 
coaches. This carriage it is expecied, will be finished 
in about three weeks. It isnow at Mr. Gleason’s work 
shop, in St. James’s street, back of St. James’s church. 

[ Chron. 
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Government Credits, Phila. Oct. 5.—At 2 special meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce called for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the injuries arising from the 
present system of government credits, it was 

Resolved, That the essays entitled ‘*Warehousing 
system and government Credits,” published in one of the 
daily papers of this city, be republished in pamphiet 
form at the expense of this Chamber. 

Resolved, That a committee of thirteen members be 
appointed to carry the above resolution into effect, to 
distribute the essays and correspond with other Cham- 
bers of Commerce and influential individuals throughout 
the Union, for the purpose of engaging their co-opera- 
tion in bringing the subject efficiently before Congress 
at an early period of the ensuing season. 

Resolved, That the draft of a memorial now presented, 
be referred to the committee for revision, and that they 
cause the same to be printed with the above mentioned 
pamphlet, and also circulated for signature and presen- 
tation to Congress. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Chamber be 
signed by the officers and published with the pamphlet, 
ard also in all the newspapers of this city. 

ROBERT RALSTON, President. 

Attest—Joax Vavuenan, Secretary. 


The following named gentlemen were appointed the 
committee. 


T.P. Cope,Jobn A. Brown, M. L. Bevan, Henry Pratt, 
Robert Earp, J. J. Borie, Manuel Eyre, C. N. Buck, I. 
Hacker, L. Clapier, John White, Ambrose White, Ge- 
rard Ralston. 
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Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, No. North 12th st. subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five Gollars per 
annum payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication—and annually, thereafter, by subscribers 
resident in or near the city-—or where there is an agent- 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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